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SECTION 11 



CIVIL POPULATION CONSIDERATIONS 



110L GENERAL 

Successful operations against guerrillas will depend to a large 
extent upon the attitude of the civil populace. One of the guerrilla's 
greatest assets lies in his identification with a popular cause and his 
ability to conceal himself within the populace. His success depends on 
civil populace support. Based on the attitude of the civilian populace, the 
military/civilian relationship will range from severe populace control— 
where the populace is sympathetic to the guerrilla cause— to limited con- 
trol and a generous program of civic action, where the populace is 
sympathetic with the count erguerril la efforts. Civil affairs and civic 
action are the major factors in developing favorable public opinion. They 
are an effective instrument for fostering active civilian opposition to the 
guerrilla force and active participation in, and support of operations 
against guerrillas. 
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1102. CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

a. Objectives. - -Civil administration conducted by military forces 
should accomplish the following: 

(1) Support military operations, * 

(2) Fulfill obligations arising from treaties, agreements, or 

customary law. . ... <:>r . 

(3) Implement United States policies. 

(4) Provide for smooth and prompt transition back to civil 

control. 

b. Responsibility. --The commander’s responsibilities may vary 

from complete social and economic cbntrol to limited security control in 
specified combat areas. He may be authorized civil controls in combat 
zones similar to those exercised in occupied areas, but any such author- 
ity will be specified in treaties or other agreements with tne local govern- 
ing bodies. vy- '• r?pv- •• .c 

(1) In territory dominated by a guerrilla foree, the com- 
mander may be assigned responsibility for absolute control subject only , 
to the limits set by international law : and--rdgul:atlQM/ policy jv* ' 
directives, (See NAVMC 2500, Joint Manual of Civil Affairs/Military 
Government, and FMs of the 41 s,eri©s*fefi suv ' • ~ 

(2) In areas where the. geye^nment friendly to the; United 
States has sufficient control, the commander’s responsibilities will 
usually be limited to advice, assist ance»v, and negotiations . 

(3) Total responsibility for , control over liberated areas is . 
rapidly transferred to the local government. Premature transfer, how- 
ever, may threaten the stability of. the reestablished power. Close 
liaison and ample support is provided for the reestablished government 
and its organized forces until it is entirely self-sufficient. Such support 
may be administered through advisory and liaison groups. 

c. Approach. - -Commanders must realize that operations against 
guerrillas will seldom solve the problems of the area in which they occur. 
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The guerrilla force is only a symptom of the overall problem which 
caused the resistance movement to arise in the first place. Throughout 
military operations, a positive program of civil assistance must be con- 
ducted to eliminate the original cause of the resistance movement. While 
administration will normally be conducted by the civilian agencies of the 
national government in situations short of war, the military force will 
normally possess many of the technical, managerial, and administrative 
skills needed and may be called on to provide assistance for portions of 
the program such as: 



(1) Stabilization of social and political institutions. 






(2) Development of a balanced economy. 

(3) Establishment of acceptable living standards, 

r > ; * (4) Provision of individual and group equality. 

i 

• (5) Establishment of an acceptable educational program. 

1103. POPULACE CONTROL 



a. General. - -Rigid and strict control and stern administrative 
measures are imposed on a populace that is collaborating with guerrilla 
forces. Public attitudes must be judged carefully. Control and restric- 
tions are relaxed on a populace in direct proportion to its efforts to co- 
operate. The sincere will- of the Civilians to oppose the guerrilla force 
should be supported. The basic objective is to physically and idealogically 
isolate the guerrilla force from the populace. 

b. Measures. - Administr ative measures and punishment are 
exercised with care. If the people become so frustrated as the result of 
control and punishment that they feel their lot might just as well be thrown 
•fe>Mth the guerrillas, the purpose of the control measures is defeated. 
However, rigid enforcement and stern punishment are necessary. Half- 
heartedness or laxness will breed contempt and defiance. Violators are 
apprehended and justly punished. The guerrilla force may initiate acts 

of violence in communities that are cooperating. Unjust or misplaced 
punishment is vigorously exploited by the guerrillas. Every means is 
used'to^piilt'dizd the nature of offenses for which punishment is imposed. 
The populaS$ v hitiSt be made to realize that the action is taken to enforce 
law and order. U 
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c. Methods. - -Administrative measures to suppress an unfriendly 
populace and minimize its ability to collaborate, with guerrilla forces may 
include; 

(1) Employment of roadblocks. (See par. 507e, ) 

(2) Search and seizure operations. (See par, ,507. ) 

(3) Constant surveillance by block control, . 

(4) Apprehension of guerrilla sympathizers. 

(5) Prevention of political meetings and rallies. (See par. 

1103d.) 

(6) Registration and documentation of all civilians. (See par. 

H03e. ) . : V s CfiAl ; > • i, i • .. . 

(7) Inspection of Individual permits, 

and passes. 

(3) 

communication means. (See par. Il03g. ) 

(9) Controlling all movement. (See par. 1103f. ) 

(10) Curfew. (See par. 1103h. ) 

(11) Censorship. 

(12) Control of the production, storage, and distribution of 
foodstuffs and protection of food-producing areas. (See par. 11031. ) 

(13) Controlled possession of arms, ammunition, demolitions, 
drugs, medicine, and money. (See par, 1103j.) 



' .. -ip 



Restrictions on public and private transportation and 



1103k. ) 



(14) Complete evacuation of areas, if necessary. (See par. 



d. Prevention of Illegal Political Meetings. --The political 
which support the resistance movement are outlawed; however, paj 
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may take Oh hew names or profess other interests in order to meet for 
coordination Of efforts. All meetings and assemblies must be carefully 
observed, preferably by civil police. The military commander should 
be kept informed of all scheduled assemblies and meetings in order that 
he can be better prepared to control them if necessary. Religious serv- 
ices on church premises may be exempt from all restrictions. Permis- 
sion may be granted to hold public entertainment, sports meetings, and 
other similar events having no connection with political activities, such 
permission should be granted drily after consultation with counterintelli- 
gence personnel and investigation of the persons requesting such per- 
mission and the organization they represent to make certain that it is 
not a cover for prohibited activities. 

e. Registration of All Civilians 

'1 - v (1) > Civil affairs units are charged with the responsibility for 
screening civilian officials, employees of the military, and/or quasi- 
military organizations of Allied forces by means of processing question- 
naires,, Civil affairs units coordinate their activities with counterintelli- 
gence agencies. Responsibilities include the establishment of an office 
of record, and establishment of an archives center for documents pertain- 
ing to the people in the area of operations. 

(2) The purpose of this activity is to seek out and control all 

elements which are hostile to the allied operations. It also assists in 
counterintelligence with its responsibility for the investigation of, and 
action against/ sbbverslve individuals actively opposing the legal authority 
or engaging in activities prejudicial to the political objectives of the 
operation. ^ : •’ ■ 

(3) In the early phases of operations, activities of this type 
are limited to the screening of only such important public officials as is 
immediately essential to the maintenance of order and the security of 
persons and property. 

(4) The discharge of this responsibility may be achieved by 
the establishment of an agency with two subordinate elements: 

; (a) The Records and Statistics Unit 

■ ' '<• • 

: 'to .tyfty ■.■■■ 1 Receives questionnaires from all sources, assigns 
serial numbers to them, and prepares the accompanying forms. 
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2 Indexes, records, and files questionnaires and 

related documents. 

3 Prepares statistical information and reports for 

higher authority. 



4 Checks payrolls and personnel records to ensure 
that no local employee has escaped registration and screening. 

(b) The Operations Unit 

1 Evaluates the questionnaires and extracts pertinent 
information from them. 

2 Searches and evaluates civil service records, 
police records, and records impounded by counterintelligence. 

3 Receives and evaluates oral and written denuncia- 
tions of civilians in government oir-' 

4 Conducts special 

■ : " t ■ ; :: 

f. Establishment of Restricted Areas. - -Military and critical civil 
installations such as police facilities, communications centers^ utilities 
activities, and supply agencies may be designated as restricted areas to 
prevent guerrilla interference. These installations should be fenced off , 
gate guards established, and warning signs conspicuously posted. When- 
ever possible, vegetation or obstructions are cleared at least 100 meters 
on both sides of the fence. Fenced areas are patrolled and persons 
attempting to cross the fence or flee the cleared area are apprehended or 
shot. Persons entering or leaving the area are searched. Percentage 

of persons searched in detail depends on the amount of traffic, degree of 
security required, and degree of support the civil population in the area 
is suspected of rendering the guerrilla. 

g. Restrictions on Communications and Transportation 

( 1) Communications. - -In cooperation with civil police, the 
military may restrict general civilian usage of telephones and telegraphs. 
The use of radio transmitters may also be restricted. Censorship of ;h 
mail may be imposed. Search parties should be alert for written 
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messages; Printed matter such as books and newspapers may be coded 
to convey messages to guerrilla forces. 

(2) Transportation 



(a) Gate checkpoints should be established to control 
traffic entering restricted areas and specified villages and settlements. 

The following principles should be followed: 

1 The officer or NCO in charge should be responsible 
for movement through the gate and should not take part in actual search. 

2 Hurdles or barricades are used to channel traffic. 

3 Strict crowd control is exercised so that searchers 
are not crowded by persons waiting to move through the gate. 

'm • i • ' 

4 When only a percentage of persons are being 
searched, no prior indication of selection should be given and search 
patterns should be avoided. 

A careful watch should be made for suspicious 
actions; e.g. , attempts to evade search, uneasiness, etc. 

6 Younger men and women are the most likely 
carriers of illegal. goods^rr^; . . 

- :• 

o ; ;(b)l}fHoadblock^ian<l checkpoints maybe established on a 

temporary, surprise{#^siOPrmay be semipermanent in nature. Armored 
vehicles are especially valuable as mobile checkpoints. Local security 
against guerrilla' attack must be provided. Roadblocks and checkpoints 
may produce relatively few tangible results; their value lies in restricting 
and hampering guerrilla resupply and in impressing the neutral population 
with, a "show of force". - 

.c p ' • • ! ;- ' ' 

Ux-Uio- ,h, : Curfews ■ 

(1) Curfews are one of the simplest and most effective means 
of Isf latidg, the civilian from the guerrilla and preventing civil interference 
with mllitarV^ojp.erations. 
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(2) Exceptions to curfew restrictions may be granted to-- 

(a) The clergy. 

(b) Doctors and midwives. 

(c) The civil police. 

(d) Public officials and employees specified by civil 

affairs officers. 

(e) Firefighting personnel. 

(f) Emergency repair crews of water, gas and power 

concerns. 

(g) Private employees, who provide essential services. 

(h) Other individuals approved iby -clvil affairs officers. 

. bff.l.Tf, ■' biVo 

(3) Except as noted in subparagraph (h-) above, the, power to 
grant exemptions may be delegated to the local polled. All exemptions 
should be numbered serially, and the reason for the exemption i conditions 
of exemption, and the name of the issuing officer clearly stated. 

(4) Commanders should see that curfew regulations are 
rigidly enforced, preferably by civil police. This can be determined by 
checks on all persons on streets after curfew hours and by spot -checks 
of residences to determine that residents are at home. 

(5) See figure 4 for an example of a curfew notice. 

i. Food and Restricted Article Control. --In cooperation with 
civil agencies, close supervision of the harvesting, distribution, and sale 
of food and other articles required by guerrillas can effectively reduce 
civilian support. The development of a food and restricted article control 
plan will include the following considerations: 

(1) Foodstuffs must be defined to include all types of prepared 
or unprepared food, grain, oil, sugar, and canned goods which may con- 
ceivably be used for human or animal consumption. 
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iv 



, .oii :t 

- 



a.*. .'Mi ; ' 



NOTICE 

CURFEW 



Until further notice no person within will 

be permitted to move on the streets or outside his own house 
between the hours of and without a permit from 



Any person found tit the streets without a permit between 
those hours will.be severely punished. 



are 



jvy'tu iiwu that military guards/civil police 
4 , to shoot any person seen outside his house 



alter arid who is attempting to hide or escape . 






to this order include 



lay bfe t- mt i •. 



* < ft'-’ '-*5*3*' ? ^rSiSnaW^f^^ri 1 '! 

Name 

,' tf. S. Marine Corps 



-riCwrlew Notice.. 



\ ' v ? tVi 

J ■* + 



Restricted articles are defined and usually include paper, 
ink, medical supplies, flashlights, clothing, and cloth. 

W-h&n<s' •> ,_ ( 3 ) Restrictions involving the sale, movement, or possession 

of foodstuffs and restricted articles are carefully drawn up and thoroughly 







indW 



procedures regarding search of houses, stores, 



^^yehicles are clearly defined. 
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jo Control of Weapons 



(1) Prior to issuance of any order or decree disarming the 
civil population, it is necessary to analyze all features of the undertaking. 
Plans should include— 

(a) Measures necessary to strengthen existing civil laws 

inexistence. 

(b) Forces necessary to enfore the order or decree. 

(c) Form and method of promulgation of the order or 

decree. 

(d) Designation and preparation of storage areas for arms, 

ammunitions and explosives. ^ 

(e) Disposition of munitions collected. 

(f) Method of accountability for such munitions, including 
preparation of necessary receipts, tags, and permits, tp be used. 

(g) Designation of types and classes of ixiuhjfions ,to be j 

turned in. 

(h) Exceptions to the order or decree. These persons 
will be issued a special permit. 

(i) Agencies (civil and/or military) who will collect, 
guard and transport the material. 

(j) Instructions governing the manufacture and importing 

of munitions. ■ : 

(k) Time limit for compliance and penalties assigned 

thereafter. w 

(2) The problem of retaining knives, machetes and certain 
agricultural tools can be a source of difficulty and misunderstanding. 

The working machete or knife is practical!^ the only implement found on 1 
farms or forests in many areas of the world; it is used for clearing land 
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as well as harvesting crops. Civilians cannot be deprived of general utility 
tools. The disarming order (or supplementary instructions) should de- 
scribe these weapons sufficiently to properly guide subordinates executing 
the order. 

k. Relocation of Villages and Settlements 

(1) The military commander may evacuate or relocate civil- 
ians from guerrilla areas. This will assist in isolating the guerrilla by 
depriving him of local support and will free innocent civilians from 
terrorism through better protection. Clearing civilians from guerrilla 
areas also simplifies tactical operations. Resettlement towns and villages 
may be fenced off; occupants of individual houses near the resettlement 
village may be required to move into the enclosure. Military, civil police, 
or civil defense units provide surveillance against guerrilla intrusion. 
Measures^ similar to those taken for restricted areas (see par. 1003g) 
may ibe employed. 



(2) The law of land warfare prohibits deportation of civilians 
from their country. However, total or partial evacuation of a given area 
may be undertaken for the security of the population or imperative military 
reasons. To the greatest practicable extent, persons evacuated must be 
accorded proper accommodations, satisfactory conditions of hygiene, 
health, safety, and nutrition. Members of families should not be separat- 
ed. 

(3) In situations where the law of land warfare does not apply, 
treaty agreements regarding the rights of civilians must be respected. 

(4) Re location/evacuation planning includes consideration of 
the following: 



(a) Transportation. - -Civilian transportation is used 
whenever possible. 



(b) Distance. —The distance of the move should be as 
short%#p©SSible, consistent with the requirement for adequate security 




le the px(c) Control. - -Movement should be made by rigidly con 
trolled cdhvofp**' 
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(d) Screening. - -Security screening and documentation 
should be accomplished as soon as possible. 

(e) Identification. - -Evacuees may be provided with and 
required to wear a tag identifying him by name, location from which 
evacuated, and destination. 

(f) Briefing. - -Adequate briefing to explain the purpose 
of the move is accomplished by leaflets, loudspeakers, posters, or other 
means, prior to the movement. 

(g) Personal Effects. --Each person is allowed to take a . 
predetermined amount of personal effects. 

(h) Rations. --If available, food for the period of the 

movement is provided to each family at the time of departure, or it may 
be issued at designated points en route. ^ 

(i) Housing. --Housing in the relocation area should be 
such that it will not endanger the health of evacu®^. ‘lior unneGessarily 
increase the suffering caused by evacuation. 

(j) Medical Care. --Available civilian medical'ipersonnel : 
are used when required, supplemented by military medical persaanel. 
Particular attention is given to elderly persons, preghant women, the 
blind, crippled, and very young children. Appropriate measures must be 
taken to prevent the spread of infectious diseases. 

(k) Religious Needs . --The religious needs of evacuees 
are provided for at the relocation area. 

1. Rewards, Bribes, and Inducements. --In addition to possible 
rewards for information leading to the killing or capture of guerrillas, 
bribes and inducements may be given to civilians who inform military 
or civil authorities of illegal actions taken by other civilians; i. e. , curfew 
violations, illegal possession of weapons, restricted articles, or food. 
Rewards may take the form of local Currency, additional food and clothing, 
or critical supplies. Persons who inform should not receive additional 
confidence or privileges that may violate security. Inducements should 
be scaled to the value of the information received. 
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m. Establishment of Clandestine Intelligence Nets. --Clandestine 
nets can be used as a means to report civil violations of control measures 
as well as information about the guerrilla force. This covert method 
should supplement the overt acts of inspection and enforcement by military 
and civil authorities. (See par. 303b. ) 

n. Riot Control 



(1) Plans should include provisions for coping with civil 
disturbances. Whenever possible, local civil police or civil defense units 
should be employed to quell riots, strikes, or disturbances. Military 
action is used as a last resort. See FM 19-15, Civil Disturbances and 
Disasters, for details regarding the techniques to be employed. 

(2) Chemical riot control munitions are very effective in 
dispersing riots and violent demonstrations. They do not cause perma- 
nent injury and their use is less restricted than is the use of other 
chemical weapons. Enemy propaganda reaction must be expected, but 
there will be a propaganda reaction regardless of the means used to 
thwart the objectives of the rioters. All friendly forces, including indig- 
enous civil police, will require gas masks. Expedient protection available 
to the rioters, such as transparent plastic film over the eyes and wet 
cloths covering the nose are effective. 

1104. CIVIC ACTION 

a. General. - -Military civic action is the use of preponderantly 
indigenous military forces on projects useful to the local population at all 
levels in eduation, training, public works, agriculture, transportation, 
communications, health, sanitation, and other such fields contributing to 
economic and social development. Civic action serves to improve the 
standing of the military forces with the population. (U. S. forces may at 
times advise or engage in military civic actions in overseas areas. ) 
Opposition to the guerrilla force and support for counterguerrilla efforts 
by the local population are a by-product of civic action. 

; b. Cooperation. --Military civic action should be carried out in 
cooperation with civil authorities and agencies. Care must be exercised 
not td impair the military effectiveness of participating units and where 
possible the projects should complement those of other government 
agencies. Care must also be exercised not to create the image of the 
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"giver of great and bountiful gifts", but rather to create an image of a 
government truly interested in the needs of its citizens and an honest, 
sincere effort to meet those needs within its resources and capabilities. 

In this regard, the best approach is that of "helping the people to help 
themselves". 

c. Criteria for Civic Action Projects. — Projects can range from 
the executioiTof individual deeds to full scale military operations; e. g. , 
clearing and protecting a village; and can encompass everything from an 
individual imparting his particular skill to a native, to helping him s.<plye 
a problem or better his condition, to providing security for a village. 
Though responsibility for civic action in an area of operations is the 
responsibility of the commander of forces in that area, projects and n 
operations should be adapted to the situation in particular locales and 
sufficiently flexible to meet changing conditions. Though local circum- 
stances may impose other standards, experience thus far has proved the 
guidelines listed below to be sound: 

( 1) The village or hamlet information 

on needed projects in his area and concentrafei%n*W^ he 

wants. Civic action is most effective when <^]j|9f|l v pepiile, 

even though another activity may seem superiQ$ n 1^ r $$^ *■>. 

villager the choice between a dam producing 

short-cut path through the rice paddies from his village to the well 
is, more often than not, a choice between that which is at best a dream $• \ 
and that which is practical. 

(2) A project must have a fairly short completion time or 

have phases that provide frequent opportunities to evaluate its effective- 
ness.. v 

(3) Results should fee observable, measureable, or tangible. 
They should also lend themselves to publicity designed to inspire emula- 
tion by other military units and social groups. 

d. Examples of Civic Action Projects. - -The need for many civic 

action pr o j ects is obvious; e. g. , medical^ ORPO rtunities 

exist which are not so striking in their need, ' ^a^tes of civic. action 
projects and objectives are listed below. These? should be considered 
representative and not all-inclusive. ; , ; / ^ 
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m ( 1) Public Health and Sanitation 



(a) Civil action medical teams composed of doctors and/ 
or corpsmen to treat disease and injuries, and dispense vitamins, worm 
pills and other medication. Corpsmen should be used as much as possible 
in the civic action medical teams and doctors used only in cases requiring 
their degree of training. Since the training of indigenous health officials 
is usually and roughly equivalent to that of a corpsman, routine treatment 
by highly trained doctors can undermine confidence in local workers not 
so highly trained. 

(b) Improving sanitary standards --by education; con- 
struction of facilities.; e. g. , Showers using barrels, etc. ; and examples 
of unit andperspn^liieldhygiene. 



o (»c) : ‘Devising acceptable methods of disposing of human 

waste.-./;'' 7 






(d) Providing safe water supply- systems. 



diseases. 



(e) Eradicating malaria an<i other insect -transmitted 



(f) Teaching ss 



i ' 

esources 



STgiene, and first aid. 



( 2 ) 



7.*X v. •. 

(a) Coqstraeting simple. irrigation and drainage systems. 







repairing rice paddy dikes. 



(c) Increasing or improving production of animals, grains, 
or vegetable food products. 



: 



(d) Transporting agricultural produce or seeds. 



»(©)> Clearing land for farming. 

% • P $ Grading and bulldozing operations. 

•ooat popular _ . . . 

“■ Devising and constructing flood controls. 
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(h) Protecting harvested crops from guerrilla con- 
fiscation. 

(3) Industry and Communication 

(a) Assessing and developing acceptable sand and gravel 
resources for road work and general construction. 

(b) Constructing housing and other buildings. 

(c) Setting up and operating emergency communication 
centers in time of disaster. 

(4) Transportation 

(a) Constructing, repairing, or improving roads, trails, 

and bridges . 



(b) Constructing* repairing* or.' ‘improving inland water- 
ways, wharves, and harbors. ? v ; 

(c) Removing individuals from dis aster areas* 



OVs 



(5) Community Development, So cial Welfare,'- 'and Housing - 



(a) Preparing plans, surveying, and supervising con- 
struction of houses and community building such as schools, civic centers, 
orphanages, and medical centers, etc. 



(b) Sponsoring of worthy community projects such as 
orphanages, schools, and hospitals. 

(c) Musical concerts. 

e. Local Employment. --Civic action programs are often designed 
to employ the maximum number of civilians until a suitable economy is 
established. The energies of unemployed ; Slid ferhaps'MiScontented 
civilians should be directed into constructive dhannels supporting the pur- 
pose of the friendly campaign., • • 
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f. Emphasis . - -A successful civic action program must be pur- 
sued as actively and deliberately as military operations if the counter- 
insurgency mission is to be accomplished. A vigorous military civic 
action program provides the professional military man with an unusual 
opportunity to be a statesman. 

g. Reports. --The submission of timely, accurate, and compre- 
hensive reports of events concerning civic action is a continuing require- 
ment. Information is required to keep higher headquarters informed of 
the activities of the unit and is necessary to permit analysis, planning, 
and publication of information that will enable other units to benefit from 
experiences gained. Reports should not be limited to the progress of 
successful projects but should include any incident which could be detri- 
mental to the relationships between the people and the military force or 
the government. Of particular interest are apparent or actual attempts 

by insurgent elements to inhibit the civic action program through intimida- 
tion, terror, or other means. 

1105. CIVIL FORCES AND LOCAL INDIVIDUALS 

a. General. - -To lessen the requirement for military personnel, 
maximum use is made of local individuals and civil forces sympathetic to 
the friendly cause. The use and control of such forces depends on national 
and local policy agreements and suitable security screening. Civil forces 
require assistance and support by the military force. Assistance is 
required in an advisory capacity for organization, training, and the 
planning of operations. Support is required in supplying arms, ammuni- 
tion, food, transportation, and communication equipment. 

b. Use. --Careful evaluation is made of the civil force's potential 
use so as to realize their full effectiveness. Their utilization must be 
based on sound intelligence and planning. The premature organization 
and exploitation of such forces may Invite treachery. Commanders must 
first establish an efficient counterintelligence organization to screen 
persons available for use. Guerrillas may be expected to Infiltrate agents 
into any locally organized unit. Even when there is some doubt about their 
loyalty, individuals may still be used on certain nonsensitive duties to 
release more troops for military operations. It may also be possible to 
use them in other areas where they do not have a close relationship with 
the local populace. Within some areas, sympathetic nationals may be too 
few to assist in combating the guerrilla force. Within a guerrilla force 
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it is not uncommon to find subordinate elements opposing each other over 
political or organizational differences. Properly maneuvered, the fac- 
tions may even be induced to fight each other. A guerrilla movement 
split by internal strife is far easier to deal with than a completely unified 
force. The employment of civil forces and individuals may include the 
following: 

(1) Self-Defense. --Local individuals of both sexes who have 
had any kind of military experience or training should be organized into 
self-defense units. Self-defense units are organized according to villages, 
counties, and provinces. The units must be capable of repelling terrorists 
attacks and preventing loss of supplies and equipment. If possible, self- 
defense forces should be sufficiently strong to enable them to hold an 
attacking guerrilla force until the arrival of mobile military reaction 
forces. 



(2) Police. - -Local and regional police are employed primarily 
to assist in establishing and maintaining order in urban areas. They are 
most effective in areas which are densefyvpopui&ISed. : Othfer national or 
military-like units are effective in maintaining order in rural and remote 
areas. 

(3) Allied Force. - -Whenever possible, friendly unit# 'it^ive 
to an area are employed against guerrillas. Their familiarity %ith tbng ! 
country, people, language, and customs makes them invaluable. The 
military commander controls friendly units capable of combat operations 
through a liaison party and logistic support. These units are usually 
organized, trained, and possess equipment prior to their utilization and 
are employed in small scale combat operations. Allied forces using 
weapons, uniforms, ammunition, and other equipment that differs from 
ours imposes a complex logistic burden that must be resolved. Those 
civil forces and local individuals without experience or training may be 
employed as: 



(a) Intelligence agents and informers. 

(b) Propaganda agents. 

(c) Government and key civil leaders. 
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(d) Security forces. 

(e) Labor and service forces. 

(f) Trackers and guides. 

(g) Interpreters and translators. 
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SECTION 12 



TROOP INDOCTRINATION AND TRAINING 



1201. GENERAL 

a. Training Program . --A separate and distinct program of 
training is neither necessary nor desirable to prepare military forces 
for operations against guerrilla forces. However, there is a necessity 
that training for operations against guerrilla forces be effectively inte- 
grated into all phases of the prescribed training program for all units. 
Troops must be trained to realize that the prime difference between con- 
ventional warfare and operations against a guerrilla force is the nature of 
the opposing force. A military force, well -trained In counterguerrilla 
operations, will be capable of minimizing the strengths and exploiting 
the weakness of a guerrilla force. 

b. Attitude of Civilian Population. — The success of operations 
against guerrillas is affected by the attitude of the civilian population in 
the area. It is important that the local populace be favorably impressed 
by the standard of conduct of all units. Troops are oriented in their 
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relations with the civil populace, the ideological and social customs of 
the country, and in respecting public and private property. Needless 
destruction of public and private property, and abusive use of police and 
military power against civilians cannot be tolerated. Claim officers 
should be available throughout the area of operations for immediate 
settlement of claims when property is damaged or destroyed. A friendly, 
courteous, and considerate manner toward the population as a whole by 
all units in a country will have a direct bearing on military operations. 

If this positive attitude is achieved, civil agencies and the civilian pop- 
ulation will assist in the detection and control of guerrillas. 

1202. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS . . 

a. Cause of the Problem . - -Troops should be indoctrinated in the 
political, social, economic, religious, and racial conditions, customs 
and conflicts in the country. Furthermore, it must be understood that 
the basic causes of the situation may stem from a variety of political, 
social, economic, or religious problems. The application of purely mil- 
itary measures alone may not be sufficient to achieve the purpose of the 
operation; however, the efficiency of military operations can be greatly 
increased when troops understand the total problem. . ; ire 

b. Extent of Guerrilla Resistance . --The guerrilla resistance en- 
countered may not be confined entirely to those bearing arms, but may 
also come from elements of the population providing moral and material 
support to the guerrilla. Such resistance may come from a majority of 
the population, or it may be confined to a strong minority with vested 
political, economic, or religious interests that thrive on chaos or politi- 
cal unrest in the country. On the other hand, a situation may arise where 
the bulk of the population is economically stable. Under these circum- 
stances, a condition of political unrest would adversely affect the popular 
interest, and the bulk of the population may be expected to support the 
intervening force, providing it is apparent that the objective of the inter- 
vention is the speedy reestablishment of political stability. ' 

c. Extent of Guerrilla Support . —Normally, the bulk of the popu- 

lation of the country is not in sympathy with those dissl^f hti 4or c e s which 
operate to their social and economic disadvantage. v ^ through 

ignorance, fear of reprisal, local political coMmto^^l^lher factors, 
the people in an area may be Similarly, 

ignorance on the part of persorinel of respect to 

social customs, religious customs, superstitions, racial and ethnic 
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loy&lti'eS; background of an area, and the basis of the local economy may 
•'petfve to ‘turn 1 popular opinion against the landing force. An understanding 
of tKe^V^ftrious social, religious, and economic factors by all elements 
Qf the^finding force is essential to accomplishment of the military mis- 
itbiPUnd indeed, the entire military/diplomatic effort. 



d. Points for Continued Attention . --The following considerations, 
with respect to the character of a local population, must receive continued 
attention by the landing force and its various elements. 

(1) Social customs, such as class or racial distinctions, 
dress, etc. , must be r eCogniz ed and accorded due consideration. 

•v H-' political alignments and affiliations must be under- 

any appearance of political favoritism by personnel 
of thk l&Mdfng fore e must be avoided. 

troop-.- n : .M . . .... ■ ; . 

p- . (3) Religious customs must be recognized and respected. 

Y , ' ; >v 

(4) An understanding of the basis Of thSPlocal economy, and 
the economic status of the various segments of the local population is vital 
to an intelligent appreciation of the attitudes of the population toward the 
operation. •. •’ !: u ■ 

1203. MORALE AND- PS¥G4i©!H/©®l:(2 AL- FACTORS 

! a.. Attitude ; l| , •oW:ard^the : ^ Guerrilla. --Troops must be indoctrinated 
to' ' app'if'e 0iat&$6tre df- gu err ill a forces and never to underrate 

opponents may lead to careless- 
ness anfrmay result in serious losses. Conversely, guerrilla capabilities 

s of historical events will reveal that a 
W^ll- fc trKihSdj "Well* etiUipp ed , well -organized, well-led, aggressive mili- 
%&£f force is more than a match for any guerrilla force. 

b. Attitude Toward Counterguerrilla Warfare . — Troops employed 
fibn$: against guerrillas are subjected to morale and psychological 
from those found in normal operations. Commanders 
s must conduct an indoctrination and training program which 
sautes, which result in a large degree from the fol- 

» ii .>*' r . v 



t •• if'Hv":'' s’ 
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(1) The difficulty in realizing or observing tangible results 
in arduous and often unexciting operations. Operating against an elusive 
destructive force that seldom offers a clear target, that shows little 
interest in seizing and holding terrain, that distintegrates before opposi- 
tion, and then reforms and strikes again, is quite different from operating 
against the more tangible forces encountered in normal combat. 

(2) Severe living and operating conditions in difficult terrain. 

(3) The long periods of inactivity which may occur when 
troops are assigned to static security duty. 

(4) A reluctance to take repressive measures against women, 
children, and old men who may be active and willing supporters of the 
guerrilla force or who must be resettled or concentrated for security 
reasons. 

(5) Anxieties resulting from reporited:?Qr ebserved guerrilla 

force atrocities and conversely, the impulse to- take vindictive retaliatory 
measures because of such atrocities. r 

■' * ' /■ * ■. • r * fo'Sfdafa SltiittiuK-:' 

c. Morale and Welfare. — As a result of wide sep^ati®hl^@tW6@n ■>? 
combat organizations involved in counterinsurgency operations apd fee- -m 
cause it may not be feasible to rotate units to rear areas for periods of 
rest and relaxation, consideration in planning for counterinsurgency 
operations should be given to such morale and welfare matters as: 

(1) Establishment of local rest and relaxation centers by 
capitalizing on locally available natural assets; i. e. , beaches, lakes, etc. 

(2) Establishment of a rest and recreation program outside 
the combat area utilizing organic air transportation as well as transporta- 
tion that may be made available by higher headquarters. 

(3) Establishment of a decentralized clubs system. 

(4) Establishment of a decentralized exchange system. 

d. Other. --Although a maximum effort should be made to provide 
morale and welfare services, troops must be conditioned to expect andlwc? 
accept deprivations through indoctrination and experience on field problems 
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of extended duration. Such conditioning is especially important for sup- 
port troops who are most likely to be effected by boredom, drudgery, and 
lack of enemy contact while in a semigarrison situation. 



1204. MAJOR TRAINING CONSIDERATIONS 



a. Counter guerrilla Environment . — All troops subject to partici- 
pation in counterguerrilla operations must be aware of the characteristics 
of the individual guerrilla and methods of guerrilla operations. In addi- 
tion, all troops must be trained in both active and passive measures which 
they can employ for their own safety and for effective countering of the 
guerrilla force. Since there are no frontlines or rear areas as such in 

c ounter^e^ combat support and combat service support 

troops miast bd alert to the possibility of guerrilla attack on their installa- 
tionffi^i^#jjf^^#Wdiii>b^t service support troops may find themselves, on 
short notice, taking an active part in tactical operations. Similarly, all 
troO$# :^ouM be familiar with the control measures imposed upon the 
populace which may require extensive troop effort throughout an operation. 

b. Reaction Time Available. --Since an enemy guerrilla force will 
always strive to attack with maximum surprise, often at unusual times 
and places, troops must be trained and disciplined to be constantly on the 
alert. Extensive use of immediate reaction drill# during training is re- 
quired. Furthermore, one e contact has been made with a guerrilla force, 
there is seldom time for the iSj5uano# f $|iidelailed orders for the conduct 

of the operatieh^-;%©&e$Sp#^ the immediate coordinated 

reaction the unit makes in the absence of orders or a detailed reconnais- 

t -. i hr. if ■■■■ ; 

c> Crosstraining . - -The semi -independent nature of operations 
against guerrililavforces requires that, insofar as possible, troops be 
cr.osstrained in the use of communication equipment and all individual and 
cr ew -served weapons. : , 

d. Helicopter Training . —The employment of helicopters in unit 
.‘Should be emphasized. The possible advantages of the helicopter, 
803,, should be exploited in training exercises. 

& ti<, 

[smanship Training . -? -Marksmanship training should 
empwa Irate and quick firing. The fleeting nature of most guer- 
rilla e ^nd the need for total destruction of all members of a 
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guerrilla force require that all troops be capable of firing quickly and 
accurately. 

f. Individual and Unit Training . - -Individual and unit training 
must develop an aggressive and offensive state of mind IM^eaeh individual, 
for it is by offensive action only that a guerrilla force will be destroyed. 

1205. INDIVIDUAL AND SMALL UNIT TRAINING 

In addition to the above considerations, normal individual and 
small unit training should emphasize: 

a. Physical conditioning. 

b. Tactics and techniques for combat in urban areas, mountains, 

deserts, swamps, and jungles. : * ! v; 

c . Long-range combat patrolling, v?- 

d. Techniques of raids, ambushes, and'\r<y&es; (ftnd!>tepbniques to 

counter these operations. ■■■■'■•’ -v w .-i v. • ■ 

e. Night operations. ■ ■ ■ ^ 

f. Aerial resupply techniques. 

g. Riot control. 

h. Police-type patrolling and operations of roadblocks. 

i. Tactics and techniques of combat in built-up areas. 

j. Techniques of search and seizure operations. / 

k. Survival techniques. y , ; , 

l. Target identification. : ; - : - > :•<> 

m. Close combat marksmanship. > • 

; • • •. , ? .v‘ . •- !'. ’• • ' ' • ’• ' 

n. Use of animal transport. ylifi 
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o. Convoy escort and security. 

p. Use and detection of mines, demolitions, and booby traps. 

q. Counterintelligence and interrogation. 

r. Fieldcraft and improvisation. 

s. Tracking and land navigation. 

t. Advanced first aid and preventive medicine measures. 

u. Silent movement. 
v» Observation. 

w. Boat handling. 

x. River -crossing expedients. 



y. Map and compass training. 

z. Carrying casualties without the aid of modern medical 
equipment. 



aa. Navigation without the aid of landmarks. 

,.a» • The' dev^.qs ment . and ?Ky- 

a. Prioi* tb entry into an area of operations, troops receive an 
orientations? the nature of the terrain and weather, unusual health 
hazards, characteristics of the populace, their relations with the civil 
populace, and the ideological, social, and political situation in the 
.pantry. 

b. Troop orientation should stress that the local populace must 
bT‘ -favorably impressed by their standards of conduct and by the efficiency 

pursue their duties. 



1207. 



INDOCTRINATION 



.should be thoroughly indoctrinated concerning the situation 
in areas li^p^ tjheir commitment is possible. 
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SECTION 13 



GUERRILLAS IN SUPPORT OF THE LANDING FORCE 



1301. GENERAL 

a. The development and support of friendly guerrilla forces, as 
well as the doctrine and plans for their employment, are primarily the 
responsibility of the U.S. Army. 

b. Marine landing forces may conduct operations with support 
or assistance from guerrilla forces located within or near the objective 
area. Because of the complex nature and value of guerrilla support, an 
understanding of their organization, capabilities, and limitations is 
essential. See FM 31-21, Guerrilla Warfare and Special Forces Opera- 
tions. 



1302. COORDINATION AND CONTROL 

a. Echelon . --In an amphibious operation, the establishing author- 
ity will specify in the initiating directive the amphibious task force com- 
mander’s responsibilities and authority in connection with the guerrilla 
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forces. Operational control of guerrilla forces is initially assigned to the 
amphibious task force commander and is subsequently passed on to the 
landing force commander. Coordination and control of guerrilla forces 
will rarely be delegated below landing force level. 

b. Liaison With Guerrilla Force . --A liaison detachment with de- 
tailed knowledge of the guerrilla force will be assigned to the headquarters 
that is charged with the operational control of the guerrillas. This de- 
tachment provides the communication link with the guerrilla forces and 
makes recommendations concerning their employment. 



1303. CAPABILITIES 

a. Prelanding Operations . — Guerrilla forces may be employed to 
conduct the following prelanding operations: 

(1) Conduct cover and deception operations to deceive the 
enemy as to the time and/or place of the landing. 



(2) Interdict enemy lines of communication to delay or deny 
the enemy approach to the beachhead or withdrawal frpmj:he^b^chhead. 

(3) Gather information for intelligence purposes. . ^ 

(4) Provide evasion and escape assistance to dowiiedaViatbrs, 
reconnaissance units, etc. 

(5) AsMst in thA conduct of psychological operations. 

(6) Capture designated indigenous personnel. 

* JU.-O.j0:; ryj: • 

(7) Seize key instMlktioh's^i6'p¥everit destruction by thfe ' enemy . 



(8) Conduct operations fb ; 



jective area. 



i ■ . .. -j : . ■‘Wtrmssd. ■: 1 1 S *SiZ . MS ■ 



tte J 6rthh ob- 



the landing. 



(9) Seize and hold portions of the landing area to facilitate 

. ■■ W J 1 A*. 






(1G) Seize and/or clear and mark landing zones or seize and ' { j/- 
hold adjacent key terrain. 



' labmta 
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b. Postlanding Operations, — Once the landing has taken place 
the above tasks may be intensified and the guerrillas may be assigned 
additional missions to: 

(1) Conduct reconnaissance operations for the landing force. 

' (2) Operate as a regular tactical unit, after being trained 

and equipped. 

(3) Provide for rear area security. 

(4) Assist civil affairs personnel. 

1304* LIMITATIONS 

a. The landing force should not formulate plans that are dependent 
on specific guerrilla successes. Significant guerrilla support limitations 
are: 

(1) Infiltration of guerrilla forces by enemy agents could cause 
the compromise of landing force plans. Only information essential to 
guerrilla operations should be provided and counterintelligence must be 
applied. 



(2) Existence of guerrillas in the area of operations may 
■ v restrict fire support including offensive air support. 

between guerrillas and the amphibious 
§1 oi* lading force may be unreliable. 

i ' (4) Lack of training, weapons, or supplies may prevent guer- 

H riLlas from conducting operations of a significant nature. 

(5) Normal dispersion of guerrilla forces reduces their 
n time to orders from higher headquarters. 




force; 



Certain of the limitations described above may be overcome 
taction of contact teams into the area prior to landing to es- 
ommunications with the amphibious task force or landing 
'.Cise more positive control over the guerrilla. 
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Reaction operations 
Reconnaissance and observation 



Reconnaissance units — 
Records — 



- - - - — A'Ai* 






Restricted area - •*.- — - 

Riot control — -• - - — -— - 

Road classification 

■ 

. • ■ ■ S ... 

o , , 

“ v fiu'*- 







Sabotage 

Sanitation — — — — — «y ariv'U firim 

Searchlight support- ^ •*»*.«*,**«* — — 

Search proc edur 6*<lj * - - - *#* — — -" 

Security . 

Combat suppor.fe - 

C ommunic atlons, 1 ^ ■“>*-- . 

General 

Guerrillas -■ 

M e asur e s * s* -- .- - 

Rear area seeder"—*-— 

Service — 

■■■ Transportation#'--^- — . — - 

Servic e *.t - - — 

Execution - --- — 

Planning r^r*---;.r-r ■■£ 

Security — ; - -;------ 

Small unit operations 

Ambushes — — 

Attacking guerrilla houses and camps 
Counter ambushes 
Establishing a patrol base 
Historical examples ----- 

Patrolling -- — : 

Search procedures 

Sponsoring power - ; 

Supply -■ 

Planning 

Prepositioned — 

Procurement 

Types 



— 




*fj| 






- 703c 


123 


- 703a 


122 


- 112e(2) 


15 


- 606e 


119 


- 1003e 


157 


- 403d(4)(b) 


51 


- 404d{3) 


54 


- 804 


135 


- 906 


151 


- 303b(5), 


33, 


ll03e(4)(a) 


165 


- 1103f 


166 


- 1104n 


173 


- 606a(3) 


113 


-112d(2) 


14 


- 1104d(l) 


175 


- 902b(5) 


141 


- 507 


99 


- 902 e(2) 


145 


m. 704 


124 


* 601 


107 


‘* 'IW fii .; - 


15 


Ste%602. ! jr.' i; 


107 


»».804'O-.' ■j.-.i-----. 


110 


- 1004 - 


158 


- 606 


112 


- 1004 


158 


- 1004c 


158 


- 1004b 


158 


- 1004d 


158 


- 501 


71 


- 505 


85 


- 504 


84 


- 506 


93 


- 503 


77 


- 501b 


71 


- 502 


74 


- 507 


99 


- 106b 


3 


- 1002 


156 


- 1002a 


156 


- 1002d 


156 


- 1002c 


156 


- 1002b 


156 
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Paragraph Page 



Terrain, intelligence — 

Terrorism — --- 

Training — - — --- 

■f- Considerations major training *- 

Consideration, social and economic 

’ '^Individual and small unit training — - — 

•"■ Morale and psychological factors — 

'^Orientation — - — ■ — 

; ^Troqp indoctrination 

Transportation 

Fixed-wing transportation 

Helicopters 

Landing craft 

Land vehicles 1 ----- 

Other 

Hail 

Transportation security 

Armored vehicle 

Briefing - 

^Communications ; 

Convoy commander -- 

Convoy SOPs 

f • Guarding officials — — ---- 

Guards — 

Railroads and trains ------------ 

Road classification 

Se cu r i ty - - - — 




Vehicles, land 
’ •‘ Security of — — - 



■ f .. :• W 

Waterways - - - — - - - - - - ------ - — - - . 



302c 


30 


112c(3) 


14 


1201 


181 


1204 


185 


1202 


182 


1205 


186 


1203 


183 


1206 


187 


1207. 


187 


1003 


157 


1003c 


157 


1003b 


157 


1003d 


157 


1003f 


157 


1003g 


158 


1003e 


157 


606 


112 


606b(6) 


115 


606b(4) 


114 


606b(7) 


116 


606b(l) 


114 


606a(2) 


113 


60 6d 


118 


606b(3) 


114 


606e 


119 


606a(3) 


113 


606a(l), 


113, 


606c, 


117, 


60 6e 


119 


506c 


96 


606b(2) 


114 


606b(5) 


115 


606f 


120 


1207 


187 



1003f 


157 


606a(l), 


113, 


606c, 


117, 


606e 


119 


60 6f 
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